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the simple fact that the size of the countries where regionalism
has been applied or discussed is larger than that of Great Britain,
i.e. U.S.A. and France. It is obvious that a country like U.S.A.
must apply a somewhat different conception to the term regional-
ism, for one region might be as large or even larger than the
whole of this country. And further, as one of the criteria of
regionalism is homogeneity, and as geographical conditions in
U.S.A. are homogeneous over larger areas than here, this is an
additional reason for some discrepancy in the concept of regional-
ism. But these differences do not affect the basic problems;
they are more a matter of approach. Nevertheless, the relatively
small spatial relations of Britain must affect regionalism in a
specific way as far as its practical realisation is concerned. For
the time being the Civil Defence Regions have been accepted
as a suitable basis of a regional division for planning purposes.
They have at least the advantage of being not too small. Their
areas vary greatly in size and number of people.
These regions might ultimately become the regional division
of a new pattern of settlement, although they will need some
adjusting to the needs of national and regional planning; but
for the time being they should be considered only as an expe-
diency measure and not as a rigid system. They must on no
account impede the redistribution of population. They have an
entirely fictitious value, the more so as about forty regional
divisions exist at the moment which have been adopted by
official and private bodies for their respective purposes. This
alone shows the implications of regionalism, for it is the expres-
sion of the manifoldness and of the different extensions of the
sphere of influence of the various functions which make up a
regional entity. As long as the relations between town and
country have been relatively simple, it has not been too difficult
to find a workable size for a region. So it was in mediaeval
Europe; and so it is still to-day in China, where the towns are
centres of a hinterland, one day's journey in distance to and
from the town. It was similar, too, in the Colonial Period of
the U.S.A., when Philadelphia was the largest city because its
hinterland was then the largest, with the most fertile farmland.
To-day these simple relations, and with them the easy fixation
of a well-defined region, have ceased to exist. Modern means
of transport make all boundaries illusory and bind regions
together, economically, which are actually separated. The
question, therefore, arises as to what is a region. It is evident
that administrative boundaries are not often a suitable basis, for
they were developed, for the most part, in a time with quite
different social and economic conditions from those of to-day.
In most cases, the relations between these boundaries and the